M-ETALS,
ier, and heated in a crucible,, they lose their earthy ap-
)earance, and are changed again into the metals from
vhich they were produced. Oil, tallow, hydrogen gas,
.nd other combustible bodies, may be often substituted
ibr charcoal. By this operation, which is called the
-eduction of the oxides, the combustible is diminished,
ind indeed undergoes the very same change as when it
s burnt. In the language of Stahl, it loses its phlogis-
ton ; and this induced him to conclude that metals' .are
composed of earth and phlogiston. He was of opinion,
iiat there is only one primitive earth, which not only component
Forms the basis of all those substances known by the P
name of earths, but the basis also of all the metals. He
found, however, that it was impossible to combine any
tnere earth with phlogiston ; and concluded, therefore,
with Beccher, that there is another principle 'besides
sarth and phlogiston which enters into the composition
of the metals. To this principle Beccher gave the name
3f mercurial earthy because, according to him, it exists
most abundantly in mercury. This principle was sup-
posed to be very volatile, and therefore to fly off during
calcination ; and some chemists even affirmed that it
might be obtained in the soot of those chimneys under
which rnetak have been calcined.
A striking defect was soon perceived in this theory.
The original metal may be again produced by heating
its oxide along with some other substance which con-
tains phlogiston. Now, if the mercurial earth flies off
during combustion, it cannot be necessary for the for-
mation of complete metals, for they may be produced
without it: if, on the contrary, it adheres always to the
calx, there is no proof of its existence at all. Che-
mists., in consequence of these observations, found them-